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THE BEST PLAYS OF OCTOBER 


By N. G. Royde-Smith 


FTER the blaze of September suc- 
which are still either 

crowding the theatres where 

they filling those 
to which, following the strange family- 
coach custom of London, them 
have already removed, there has come 
the October lull. Two new 
neither of them better than any other play 
in town, ‘* Growing Pains” at the Am- 
bassadors and ‘*‘ Cristilinda ” at the Garrick, 
have circled not very brilliantly, the 
first around Mr. Tom Douglas (once again 
in calf-love), the second around Miss Isobel 
Elsom (once again an interesting cripple) 
and ‘‘ Mercenary Mary 
Hippodrome the triumphant 
“No, No Nanette’’ at the Palace. But 
these last are not properly to be called 
plays, and call for no more comment than 
the noise made by the applauding crowds 
they entertain. 


cesses 
started or 
some of 


comedies, 


emulates at the 
example ol 


The four best new productions of the 
month, each of which has achieved success 
of the more distinguished kind, are all of 
them old plays, though a new comedy, put 
on for one night only at the Royalty Theatre 
by the Repertory Players, ‘‘ This Woman 
Business,’’ by Mr. Ben Levy, 
every word that was said in its praise after 
its brilliant single performance. 


deserves 


To take the oldest of the four good, old 
plays first: we have seen Mr. Macdermott 
at the Everyman Theatre, encouraged by 
Miss Sibyl Arundale’s success with ‘‘ The 
Wild Duck,’’ putting on what is by common 
consent the best production of ‘‘ Ghosts ”’ 
yet seen in England. Mr. Milton Rosmer, 
the producer, has treated the play as a 
comedy, so far as the text permits it, and 


by this method has enabled an entertained 
audience to enjoy the invincible power of 
Ibsen’s construction and balance as a play- 
wright. I myself, though convinced as 
every spectator always is by Ibsen’s method, 
still feel that, just it handles a 
rather psychological 
denied the 
Miss Irene Rooke was 


because 
than a 
must be 


pathological 
tragedy, ‘‘ Ghosts ”’ 
title of masterpiece. 
very moving as Mrs. Alving, and Mr. Ernest 
Milton’s Oswald was pathetic and terrible as 
only this most gifted actor could make it, 
while Mr. Merritt, Mr. Pringle, and Miss 
Jane Wood, who filled the three subsidiary 
played them as_ high 
with great finish and spirit. 
“The Sea-Gull ’’ at the Little Theatre is 
** Ghosts ’ 


roles, comedy and 


the most complete antithesis to 
that any playgoer, shocked by Scandinavian 
brutality, could wish for the healing of his 
bruises. It is, like Jane Austen’s ‘‘ Per- 
suasion,’’ the play of Tcheckov’s, which 
lovers of that gentle, melancholy master will 
often say they prefer to his later greater 
plays. Mr. Filmer has produced it in a very 
low key, allowing its tragedy to increase 
upon the senses almost imperceptibly. And, 
in once more giving London an opportunity 
of enjoying the beautiful art of Miss Miriam 
Lewes, as well as in casting Miss Valerie 
Taylor as the central figure of the story, he 
has earned our gratitude. Mr. John Gielgud 
writer reaches, in a_ beautiful 
passage in the fourth act, a_ distinction 
greater than he has ever attained till now. 
To him also falls, what is in some respects 
the best thing in the play, Tcheckov’s con- 
fession of the real literary artist’s travail as 
to the second-rate 


as the boy 


opposed writer’s self- 


(Concluded at foot of page 6s.) 
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SPANISH PLAYS FOR ENGLISH 


PLAYERS 


By G. S. Trend 


HE author of ‘‘ Don Quixote 

never had any great success aS a 

dramatist. Once upon a time he 

had been a promising young poet, 
with a gift for satire and aspirations towards 
the drama; but later in life, as an ex-ser- 
vice man out of employment, no manager 
had any use for him. The prose of his 
wandering life has made him immortal, but 
what he really cared about was poetry, an+ 
the theatre. He had known the Spanish 
theatre in its beginnings. He could remembe: 
the days in the middle of the XVI century, 
‘when all the properties of an actor-man- 
sack, and 
shepherd’s cloaks [Ar- 
cadian shepherds, of course], four beards, 


ager could be carried in a single 
consisted of four 
wigs and crooks.’’ He had heard some of 
the first 
verse, and comic interludes in prose. Thi 
Spanish 
and many of the plays 


serious plays and moralities in 
ballad-metre, 
those on the Cid, 
were made out of ballad-char- 
acters, speaking the lines of their own bal- 


verse was usuall. 


for instance 


lads. Men began to appear on the stage 
musicians, and 


women, were allowed to take part. 


without beards; even 

Then there came a young reprobate called 
Lope de Vega, whose facility in verse was 
only equalled by 
Juan. He did not care much for the theatre 
except as a means of making a living, but he 
had an extraordinary faculty for improvis- 
ing ‘‘well-made’’ plays. His works are as 
Arabian Nights; there is 

which he did not 
enough) the subject 


his experience as a Don 


numerous as the 
no conceivable subject 
utilize, except (oddly 

of Don Juan. His genius was fitful; but 
it seldom deserted him altogether. He 
thought out his plays (when he had time to 
think) something in the same way as Verdi 
lyrical flights and impassioned 
alternated with what 
essentially duets, trios and ensembles. 


his operas: 
monologues were 
And 
as his players were (and still are) men and 
women with whom unfailing clearness of 
diction and rapidity of utterance are essen- 
tial qualifications for the stage, he was able 
to make a play succeed through the sheer 
rhythmical and musical beauty of the 
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words. The Spanish theatre has always 
been a place for speech rather than for 
action. 


The author of ** Don Quixote ”’ did not 
approve of these slipshod methods of com- 
position, and all this playing to the gallery; 
a torrent of words would always fetch 4 
Spanish gallery’s applause. Yet it was 
Lope de Vega, and not Cervantes, who de- 
termined the direction of Spanish drama. 
Calderon began where Lope left off, and 
has been preferred ever since, although his 
reputation has been steadily going down 
since his tercentenary in 1g00, while Lope’s 
To read in the 
original, Lope’s plays are a perpetual de- 


has been rapidly going up. 
light, owing to their ease and_ freshness, 
their lyrical flights and bursts of popular 
They have not, however, been re- 
vived to any great extent, either in Spain 
or in any other country. Calderon, with no 
less lyrical power, has a remarkable sense 
of the his producers have 
noticed; his plays have been favourites in 
Germany ever since the time of Goethe. In 
one respect, too, he is extremely modern, 


poetry. 


stage, as all 


and it is something which would have de- 
lighted the author of ‘‘ Don Quixote.” 
Calderon, like Pirandello, was fascinated by 
the interaction of dream and waking, of 
imagination and reality. He might almost 
have written Pirandello’s ‘‘ Henry IV,” 
and Pirandello might well have imagined 
the fraudulent showman of Cervantes’ one- 
act play, ‘‘ The Greatest Show on Earth.” 
The man has brought neither puppets nor 
players; yet he tells the audience (on th 
stage) that if they cannot see the show that 
is their fault, for it is only visible to those 
who know their own parents. 
of this farce, as produced by Mr. Nugent 
Monck at the Moddermarket Theatre, Nor- 
wich, suggests that there are qualities oi 
modernity in old Spanish drama_ which 
render it specially suitable for community 
theatres in Great Britain. The lyrical 
genius of Lope de Vega and the rate at 
which his lines are spoken may be hard to 
convey in English; but the humour of Cer- 
vantes and the imagination of Calderon can- 


The success 
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SPANISH PLAYS FOR ENGLISH PLAYERS 


not fail to hold an audience; for they have 
both a sense of irony and a sense of the 
In ‘* Life’s a Dream,’’ recentls 
translated for the Marlowe Dramatic Society, 
at Cambridge, 


stage. 
besides the poetry and 
philosophy of the sleeper who wakes in new 
and strange surroundings (like Christophe: 
Slv in ‘f The Taming of the Shrew ’’), ther 
is the man who has the word ‘ honour ”’ 
upon his lips and yet cannot 
acknowledge his own daughter or look any 
one in the face. Then there is ‘* The Fairy 
Lady,”’ translated for the English stage in 
1807 by Lord Holland. Dofia Angela is so 
consumed with curiosity to see whether her 
brother’s guest has tidy 


always 


shirts and nice 
handkerchiefs, that she is always coming 
into his room through a secret door, ani 
leaving his things in a mess when she hears 
while her maid 
thinks that she may as well play the fairy 
too, and 


footsteps in the passage; 
changes the guest’s money for 
‘fairy gold,’’ in the form of cinders. 

If ever man was born to translate Cal- 
deron into English, that man was Shelley ; 
but he only lived to finish a few scenes from 
“The Mighty Magician,’’ a play which has 
afamily likeness to ‘* Dr. Faustus.’’ About 
twenty-five more of Calderon’s plays have 
been translated into English, by D. F 
MacCarthy, Edward Fitzgerald and others. 
MacCarthy’s versions, though useful as line 
for line translations, are hardly suitable for 
stage performance, while Fitzgerald’s are 
often so altered as to be new plays founded 


on Calderon’s ideas. ‘The Mayor of 
Zalamea,’’ however, might be acted in 


Fitzgerald’s version, with the missing scenes 
restored and the two characters which he 
left out put back in their places. It is on 
of the greatest of Calderon’s plays, and 
shows how Calderon was able to seize upon 
the essential dramatic qualities of a story 
already treated by Lope de Vega. 

Another dramatist worth translating into 
English is Tirso de Molina, to whom is at- 
tributed the earliest play on the subject of 
Don Juan. notable 
among Spanish dramatists for his sense of 
humour and for the intelligence of his 
women-characters—qualities which of them- 
selves are enough to make one doubt 
whether he could have written ‘‘ The Play- 
boy of Seville or the Stone Guest,’’ since 
ths Don Juan has no humour and _ the 


Tirso, however, is 


ladies no intelligence. Tirso was by pro- 
fession a priest, and it may have been the 
hearing of confessions which gave him so 
clear an insight into the 
female heart. 


workings of the 
Lope and Calderon also 
ended their days in the church, the former 
repentant sinner—always repenting, 
and always sinning again—the latter for 
the reasons which might lead a modern 
dramatist into accepting a fellowship at 
Oxford or Cambridge and going to live in 
college. Calderon was not a mystic; and 
if (like Dr. Pusey) he wore a hair shirt, it 
was because the climate of Castille makes 
some such garment necessary during six 
months of the year. 


as a 





If he wrote morality 
plays for performance on waggons in public 
places, it was because such things were 
the custom of the country; and Calderon, 
who was first and last a man of the theatre, 
attacked them as a problem in dramatic 
technique. 

Community theatres might well turn their 
attention sometimes to the old Spanish 
drama. Calderon fills the gap between the 
Elizabethans and the Restoration. His 
best plays, though written in a convention 
strange to us, have an_ extraordinary 
modernity of outlook combined with a great 
sense of the stage; while the one-act plays 
of Cervantes show a sense of humour and a 
vividness of characterization which make 
them like fragments of ‘‘ Don Quixote ’ 
expressed in the language of the theatre; 
and there ought to be no higher praise than 
that. 


Concluded from page 62.) 
conscious limitation expressed by the suc- 
cessful novelist Trigorin. 

The third act of ‘‘ Man and Superman ’ 
which was performed twice during the 
month, was the most sensational event of the 
past four weeks in the London Theatre. It 
gave Mr. Esmé Percy an opportunity for 
a tour de force of memory and articulation 
which fully applause the 
earned. 


deserved the 
But sadder, lovelier, and in many ways 
as wiser as it is wittier than any play by 
Ibsen, by Tcheckov, or by Shaw, is ‘* The 
Plavboy of the Western World,’’ which is 
proving so great a success in the present 
revival of the Royalty, that the promised 
three weeks of 
indefinitely. 


its run is being extended 
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INDUSTRIAL WELFARE AND 





THE DRAMA 


By Percy Allen 


HAT the European world in general 
is taking a much 
terest in things dramatic; that the 
drama, in other words, is being 

increasingly 


increased in- 


widely and recognized, as a 


far greater potential factor in the people's 


social well-being than has been admitted 
hitherto, is a fact in support of which 
evidence accumulates every day. I read of 
the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress_ of 
London attending, with the Sheriffs, at the 
Century Theatre; of the Lord Mayor of 


Leeds accompanying Sir Barry Jackson, at 
the opening of the new Little Theatre at 
that city; I am told of a Mayor and Cor- 
poration of East Ham encouraging a Muni- 


cipal Theatre movement in that town; and 
lastly I have been given lately an oppor- 


tunity to discover how deep an interest some 
of the Welfare Supervisors, employed by 
leading industrial Great Britain, 
take in the drama as an educational and cul- 
many 
Here, it seems, is a field in 


firms of 
tural form of relaxation for thousands 
of work-people. 
which the possibilities of development are 
large. 

referred to was the annual 
Balliol College, Oxford, of 
the Industrial Welfare Society, an organiza- 
tion from 
actively concerning itself with the wellbeing 
of industrial employees throughout 
Hundreds of delegates, including 
employers, directors, librarians, and—most 
welfare supervisors 
whose special business it is to voice and 
satisfy the needs of the workers within, and 
more especially without, the workshop or 
meet together for the purpose of 
discussing, and disposing of the 


The occasion 
conference, at 
which, 1916 onwards, has been 
these 
islands. 


numerous’ of all 


factory 
pooling, 
multitudinous problems which are constantly 
presenting themselves for solution. On this 
occasion, for the first time, I believe, in its 
history, the Society determined to obtain 
some outside encouragement, in the matter 
of organizing and consolidating dramatic 
societies among their employees; and, with 
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British 


Drama League to send a representative to 


that object in view, invited the 
address them. This congenial task, at Mr. 
Geoffrey Whitworth’s request, I undertook, 
and owe to him, therefore, one of the most 


interesting and informing week-ends that 


it has lately been my pleasure to ex- 
perience. The keen interest shown in 
the subject, the discussion that was 
evoked, the number and_ variety of 


the questions asked, not merely during’ the 
hour of debate that followed the lecture, but 
afterwards, at lunch or dinner in the hall, 
and during strolls round the ‘‘ quad,’’ in 
the mellow golden sunshine of a bright Sep- 
tember day, showed that here is an opening 
for a further spread of interest in intelligent 
drama among the great industrial communi- 
ties, not merely as a means of healthy enter- 
tainment—though that too has place and 
value—but also as a potential harmonizer of 
our industria! troubles, by encouraging the 
and find outside their 
immediate tasks often humdrum 
and mechanically monotonous, — under 
modern conditions of mass-production—the 
completest possible measure of self-expres 
sion, and to add to their natural and legi- 


workers to seek 


tasks- 


timate desire for material getting, the 
‘* vetting of understanding,’’ in the wider 
and deeper sense of that term. As Mrs. 


Cloudesley Brereton, among other speakers, 
very forcibly pointed out, by no means all 
the workers to-day, whether men or women, 
are really so eager for increased pay, or for 
larger personal responsibility, as a super- 
ficial inspection of the daily press might 
lead one to suppose, but very many are in- 
tensely eager for wider knowledge and un- 
derstanding, for clear and certain conscious- 
ness of greater intellectual equality with 
their better educated fellows; for the power 
such knowledge will give them, to hold up 
heads and hearts in any company, to be, 
henceforth, more consciously men among 
men. Increasing numbers of the pro- 
letariat are beginning to see that the real 
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difference between the ‘* gentlemen,’’ and 
the others, is, perhaps, as much a question 
of education, as one of caste or of cash. 
And a considerable part of such an educa- 
tion—the attainment of 
rational and intellectual, as well as emotional 
and zwsthetic—the study and practise of the 
drama can develop, 
ways. 


self-expression, 


in strangely various 
Besides acting itself—the exercise of 
imagination and fancy, in the histrionic pre- 
sentment of character—there is the cultiva- 
tion of dramatic literature that such study 
provides, and the scope afforded, by the 
presentation of a play, for the practise of 
all the arts kindred to that of the player, 
including carpentry, painting, 
design, lighting, colour and grouping, fenc- 
ing, dancing, music, and song, to which 
must be added another, at least as useful 
in practise, namely elocution. That far 
greater efficiency and purity in speaking our 
national tongue is a crying need to-day, it 
would be idle to deny. From almost every 
platform and pulpit in this country, careless 
and inefficient enunciation is so commonly 
heard as to be almost a matter of course; 
and the fact that, at this very conference of 
which I write, a certain proportion of the 
speeches and questions—and therefore of 


costume, 


were lost, because inaudi- 
bly spoken and asked, is proof positive 

since we were there for a practical purpose 
—that a better command of the English 
tongue would increase our national effici- 
ency in the execution of our share of the 
world’s work. 
you cannot express them? 


the answers too 


Of what use are ideas, ‘f 
Other things 
being equal, the more valuable servant of 
the firm is he who, whether at a general 
meeting, or in committee, or before his 
Board of Directors, can lucidly and aubibly 
state his case aloud. 

For my part, then, if I were organizing a 
dramatic society among the employees of a 
firm, I should try, for practical 
reasons, to establish it upon as broad a base 


large 


as possible, with a view to enlisting as 
many, and as diverse, artistic talents as the 
available personnel could supply, and to 
satisfying, as far as possible, the various in- 
terests, and widening the view-points, of 
its members. Thus considered, even the 
presentation of a costume play may be seen 
to have a practical value; for, as Miss de 
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INDUSTRIAL WELFARE AND THE DRAMA 


Reyes wrote to me, not long ago, concern- 
the work of her Citizen House Players at 
Bath, ‘* It is an enormous educational gain 
for our working-class boys and girls to 
assume for an hour the elegance and 
manners of the eighteenth century. It must 
make them aware of other avenues of life, 
and teach them a fine sensibility and a real 
grace of action and of life. If you have 
acted a gallant, you are bound in some 
part to be one; if a lady of quality, then 
the fragrance of refinement will persist.’’ 

Who can deny it? Yet this single con- 
siderable benefit of acting, thus gracefully 
and truthfully expressed, by a producer who 
is herself a lady of quality, is but one among 
many others; and in the kind of society | 
have in mind, its members would be encour- 
aged—in addition to satisfying a deeply 
rooted human instinct, by acting plays—also 
to read and discuss them, to write and 
debate, iat upon any 
dramatic-subjects that might interest any of 
them, to make their own scenery, costumes, 
and properties—normal boys immensely 
enjoy the carpentering and painting work 
involved—and to enlist, in one way or 
another, the service of every member whose 
talent may incline him to specialize in sing- 
ing, dancing, or other ally of the dramatic 
art. All such developments, of course, can 
come about only as time, opportunity, and 
experience permit. The primary vital neces- 
sity, always, and the one most difficult to 
supply, is a competent producer. Many «i 
potential society—as Mr. Whitworth re- 
cently reminded me—lacking such, remains 
non-existent, or has prematurely collapsed. 
In London, a professional producer, who 
can get back home immediately after a 
rehearsal, is secured with comparative ease; 
but in the provinces he may be hard, or im- 
possible, to find. It is desirable, therefore, 
that a Welfare Supervisor, or other official, 
eager to add the running of a dramatic 
society to his or her many activities, should 
endeavour, somehow, to acquire at least the 
first qualifications for that task. And there 
we must leave it. In any event, affiliatios 
with the British Drama League, and intel- 
ligent use of its organizations and _ publica- 
tions, will be a real help to those responsible 
and will facilitate the giving of more such 
help in the future. 


their own choice, 
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Neither the Editor nor the Drama League as a whole 
accepts any responsibility for the opinions expressed 
in signed articles printed in this Journal, 


T the moment of going to press the 
membership of the Drama League 
numbers just over 1,340, of which 
half, approximately, are individual 
members, half affiliated societies. 

[The Delegates to the conference of the 
League at Birmingham welcomed the sug- 
gestion that an effort should be made to 
raise the membership to at least 1,500 by the 
end of the year—not an extravagant sug- 
gestion, since the average rate of increase is 
already more than fifty per month. 


77] 


Although at the moment the League has 
the benefit of substantial assistance from the 
Carnegie Trust, it cannot be too often re- 
peated that this assistance has only been 
forthcoming on the understanding that the 
League will be able, within three vears from 
the time of the first grant, to pay its way. To 
this end a minimum of two thousand mem 
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bers must be secured, and we look to our 
present members to help us to secure it. If 
every member would persuade one friend to 
‘oin the trick would be done. Will any 
member, therefore, who is disposed to help 
us in this endeavour kindly let us know, and 
we will forward prospectuses for distribu- 
tion, or alternatively despatch them direct 
to any addresses which may be sent to us 
for this purpose. 


77] 

M. Gemier, Director of the Paris 
Odéon, the National Theatre of 
France, recently visited Berlin and delivered 
a lecture on a scheme for the establishment 
of a ‘‘Universal Society of the Theatre.” 
The favourable reception there accorded to 
the idea has encouraged M, Gemier to “‘ try 
it out” in London, and the Drama League 
is happy to announce that this will be done 
under its 
held on 
at the St. Any members 
of the League who desire to be present 
should intimate the fact to the Hon. Secre 
tary without delay, and a ticket of admission 
will be forwarded in due course. 


the 
second 


auspices at a 
Sunday 


meeting to be 
evening, December 6, 
s 


James’s Theatre. 


v7) 


We commend to the notice of our readers 
‘he letter from Captain Rowe which appears 
on another page. chance 
that may never recur to establish the his- 
toric Theatre of Sadlers Wells as a new Old 
Vie for North-East London. Amateurs owe 
much to the professional stage both for 
help and example freely given. The idea 
embodied in Captain Rowe’s letter suggests 
a way in which some of this debt can be 
repaid, and we hope that his appeal will 
meet with a generous response. 


There is now a 


77] 
In reference to Mr. Lidgate’s letter 
printed in our last number, it should be 
noted that the new Public Health Act has 


done nothing to impair the rights of local 
authorities to provide dramatic entertain- 
ments in parks, etc., by the machinery of a 
Private Bill. The new Act also 
possible for any local authority to permit 
such entertainments in public parks or 
municipal buildings so long as they are 
‘* provided ’’ by outside bodies. 


makes it 
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The Fifth Annual Conference of the 
Drama League took place in Birmingham, 
by kind invitation of the Birmingham Plays 
and Pageants Committee, on 
Saturday, October 30 and 31. 

As usual, the proceedings opened with a 


Friday and 


reception to the delegates, which was held 
in the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce, 
the delegates being received by Sir Gilbert 
Vice-Chancellor — of Pirmingham 
University, and President of the RBirming- 
ham Civic Society. Sir Gilbert Barling 
spoke of the work done by the Birmingham 


Barling, 


Civic Society, especially in regard to the 
promotion of artistic enterprises in that 
city. It was the Civic Society that had 
been responsible for organizing the public 
appeal which saved the Birmingham Reper- 
tory Theatre from closing last year. Sir 
Gilbert went on to say that the aims of the 
British Drama League were, he felt, in full 
accord with what they were doing locally in 
Birmingham, and on these grounds, besides 
the more general ones, he extended a hearty 
welcome to the Conference. 

In the evening, in the Botanical Theatre 
at the University, a public meeting was held, 
presided over by Sir Barry Jackson. In 
dwelt 
on the need for a deeper seriousness in our 
attitude to life, drawing the moral that the 


his opening remarks the Chairman 


drama should become more alive to its duty. 

Mr. Miles Malleson contributed a most 
interesting account of the work which he is 
undertaking among the branches of the 
Independent Labour Party who are taking 
up dramatic work as an item in their social 
programme; and he was followed by Lady 
Mabel Smith, who spoke of the report on 
educational drama which a sub-committee 
of the Adult Education Committee of the 
Board of Education has recently been pre- 
paring. This report will, it is hoped, be 
published early in the New Year, and is the 
made to gather 


most extensive effort yet 


evidence and draw conclusions as to the 


movement for educational drama in this 
country. 

Mr. Bridges Adams spoke first and fore- 
most as a Man of the Theatre. Frankly, 
he saw a danger that the amateur actors, 
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in their enthusiasm, might mistake success 
in their own field for that authentic expres- 
sion of theatre art which, he was convinced, 
could only flower to perfection on a profes. 
From this point of view hy 
conceived the most valuable function of the 
Drama League lay in the formation of an 
instructed audience capable not only of 
enjoying but of intelligently criticising the 
work of the professional theatre. 

Canon Blofeld spoke of the Drama as one 
of the Arts which could most potenth 
demonstrate the value and beauty of life, and 
admitted that he was not afraid to discover 
in such manifestations of pure beauty as the 
dancing of Pavlova gave us, a vision of the 
Divine. 

Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth alluded to the 
earlier history of the Drama League, the 
activities of which he found exemplified in 
those who had already addressed the meet- 
ing, and particularly in the person of their 
Chairman, who, like Antoine of Paris, from 
the humblest beginnings, had contrived to 
bring a wholly new impulse into the con- 
temporary theatre of his country. 

On the Saturday morning over a hundred 
delegates assembled for the conference itself, 
which lasted the entire morning and after- 
noon. The conference minutes will be 
printed in full in our next issue, and here it 
need only be stated that the delegates unani- 
mously passed a resolution accepting an 
invitation from New York for a representa- 
tive group of English community players to 
take part in the David Belasco prize com- 
petition in New York next May. It was 
decided to set up a special committee to 
explore ways and means, and to create the 
necessary machinery for the selection of the 
representative team. 

During the luncheon interval many of the 
delegates were glad to avail themselves of 
Sir Barry kind invitation to 
inspect the stage of the Birmingham Repor- 
torv Theatre, where also, in the evening, 4 
gala performance of Mr. Eden Philpott's 
‘* Jane’s Legacy ”’ was given in welcome to 
the conference. Before this performance 
Sir Barry Jackson entertained the delegates 
at a reception in the foyer of the theatre. 


sional stage. 


Jackson’s 
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“On English Costume.’”” By Mary E. Kelly. 
Village Drama Society. 1s. 6d. ‘‘ The Seeker ”’ 


d ‘* Tradition and the Torch.”’ 
Francis Griffiths. 3s. 6d. each. 
‘The New Readers’ Shakespeare.’? Edited by 
Cc, B. Harrison and F. H. Pritchard. (‘‘ As You 
it’ and ** Macheth.’’) Harrap. 1s. 6d. each. 
“ Music Hall Nights.’’ By Dion Clayton Cal- 
throp. The Bodley Head. 6s. 


By Percy Allen. 


smallest. 


“HE most important of this batch of books is th 
| It is Miss Kelly’s one-and-sixpenny 
book on English costume, The amateur pro- 
who attempts to study the costumes of a period 
from any of the ordinary bcoks on the subject, wastes 
much of his time in a bewildered attempt to pick 
his way among a mass of neeedless and finicking 
letail, Miss Kelly has divided her subject into ten 
riods, and in fifty pages she has outlined the 

features of the different types of dress. 

period is illustrated with two drawings, on 

f a typical man’s dress of the period, and another 

man’s. For those who require further de- 

ils there is a bibliography which is another master- 

it only 
wks, all of real practical value. 

Iwo other books especially interesting to amateurs 

Mr. Perey Allen’s plays. Both are “ plays of 

is.’ ** The Seeker ”’ is interesting to read, but 
unlikely to succeed on the stage, for the construc- 
ion is somehow undramatic, and_ the 
unnatural dialogue which is too con- 
literature ’’ in a stiff collar and on its 
‘*Tradition and the Torch ’’ is much 
worth the consideration of 
as it would be simple 


ya Vv 


piece in confusion-saving, for contains five 


charac ters 
speak an 
sciously 

behaviour. 
more successful, and 





amateur societies, especially 
) produce. The parts are for four women and 
three men, and are all of the kind which demand 
little from their actors but can be given much. If 
play is to be produced, it will be necessary to 
out the scene in which the leading character, 
vho is supposed to be a great actress, acts a scene 
This demands quit 


fom ‘* Romeo and _ Juliet.’’ 
easonably, that the player of the part should 
t only give the impression of being a great actress, 
ut should actually prove herself great in reality. 
Anyway, the scene is a foreign body in the fabric 
f the play. 
The editors of ‘‘ The New Readers’ Shakespeare 
have | with introductory descrip- 
tions after the method of Barrie and Granville- 
Barker. In their defence of this innovation the 
editors have overlooked the fact that in a modern 
lay the introductory descriptions are by the author 
It is not altogether surprising that their 
wn additions to Shakespeare’s plays fail to reach 
e standard of the plays themselves. One feels that 


prefaced each scene 


f the play. 


Shakespeare would have described Orlando a little 
re romantically than as ‘‘ a fine specimen of 
oung manhood . . . the type to attract the female 


wt’; and the description of Lady Macbeth, on 
entrance, as ‘‘ a hard, pitiless woman, with 


in Macbeth’s ambition and none of his finer 


more th 


crudely boxes up her character in very 
From such a standpoint this edition 
is one of the most vulgar and presumptuous of all 
the many 


eelings,’ 


etty confines. 


attempts to ‘* simplify ’’ Shakespeare. 


THE MONTH’S BOOK LIST 


lhe pity is that in every other respect it is perhaps 
the best and most serviceable of cheap single-volume 
editions. Size, price, printing and appearance are 
admirable, and the “ exercises ’’ suggest fresh ways 
of looking at the plays, and are free from any 
touch of pedantry. ; 
“Music Hall Nights ’’ is a book not only for 
those interested in the theatre, but for everybody 
who is interested in English character. Lately it 
has been the fashion among dramatic critics to write 
affecti nately about the old-fashioned type of music- 
ll; but the weakness of these articles has always 
been that they left one with the suspicion that their 
writers had no real taste for vulgarity. Mr. 
Calthrop appreciates vulgarity at its true worth, as 
something genuine and honest and likeable. It 
unwise to read his book too early in the 
day, for he has re-created the whole appearance and 
atmosphere of the old music-hall—not only the 
garishness and glitter of the 
nd gilt, but also the 
vhisky, 


would be 


crimson and marble 
reek of hot people, warm 
patchouli, cheap cigars, oranges and Ess 
Bouquet. ‘* Hogarthian ”’ is a threadbare and much 
misused epithet, but p 


haps it can be used justifiably 

describe this book, for not only is there much 
lat reminds one of Hogarth’s humour and realism, 
! t 


t also something of his delicacy of touch. 


N. M. 





SADLER’S WELLS APPEAL 


w—As Honorary Secretary of the Duke of 
Devonshire’s Committe 


SIR 
for preserving the historic 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre and converting it into an 
Md Vie for North 
Jumns call the dramatic 
societies to the opportunity that is open to them 
f assisting a cause with which they are 





London, may I thr 
attention — of 


h your 


amateur 


probably 
n sympathy ? 

The Queen’s Players have recently given for the 
eneht of the Duke’s Fund a_ performance of 
‘* Twelfth Night ’’ in modern dress. On October 30 
he Highgate Players presented for our benefit ** ‘The 
Pestle.”” The Mayfair 
Society will shortly help us by playing 
in eighteenth-century opera in a London theatre. 

I cannot help feeling that other similar societies 
might he 
way. I shall be glad to hear from the secretary of 
iny dramatic society which may be of this mind. 
decided, on the initiative of th 
Trustees, that Sadler’s Wells 
created, shall serve as a support, as far as is prac- 
i ible, to all 


vorking in the 


Knight of the 
Dramatic 


Burning 


willing to give their services in the same 


It has been 


Carnegie , When re- 





otherwise ° 
drama. The end in 
iew, apart from other considerations, has there‘ore 
peculiar claim to t for which I plead. 
We have gone a third of the way towards the 
ichievement of an undertaking that should prove o 
splendid value. The derelict theatre of Sadler's 
Wells has been bought. We want all the help we 
in get for its reconstruction. Yours faithfully, 
R. P. P.. Rowe, 
and Treasurer. Sadler’s Wells Fund. 
Cavendish Club, Piccadilly, W. 
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agencies, amateur” or 


interests of 
le assistance 


{ 
I 
! 


Hon, Sec. 





THE LAW RELATING TO ENTER- 


NTI 





TAINMENTS DUTY 


LR 


it I nance 


LINMENTS DUTY was first imposed 
(New Duties) Act, 


1916, on all 














yments for admission to any entertainments 
lefined by that Act. 

It s pro led by Section (5) of the Act of 191 
it Enter yments Duty shall not be charged on 
yments for lmission to any entertainment where 
e Commissioners of Cusoms and Excise re 

ste 

(a t the hole of the taki gs are ce sed to 

] hropic or cha thle purposes without 
on the takings for any expenses 
of the ¢ ertainment 5; of 

(t th the ntertainment is of a wholly educ 

mal character (any question on that poi 
to be ermined in case of difference by th 
Board of Education); or 
that the entertainment is intended only for 
the nusement of children, and that the 
charge is not more than one penny for each 
person ; « 

1) that the entertainment is provided for partly 
edu onal or rtly scientific purposes by 
sO inst tion, o ommittee not co 

( 1 or es shed for profit, or is pro 

le Vv al such socicty or institution, which 
has been founded with the object of reviving 
national yastimes, n furtherance of that 
objec 

The s n further pro s that where the Com- 
ssioners ar satisfied that the whole of the net 

weeds of entertainment are devoted to philan 

) mw char e purposes, and that the whol 

‘ penses of tl entertainment do not exces 

) cel of the receipts, repayment of the duty 

i cun obtal I 

Phe Finance Ac 19 S« 13 (1), provides ‘ 

nments v shall not be larged on pay 
nts f lission oO an entertainment where 

e Commissioners are satistie that the entertain- 

nt 

1) is wided by a society which is established 
solely for the purpose of promoting graphi 

I the art of sculpture, or both such arts, 

n which is not conducted for profit; and 

msists solely of an exhibition of works of 

n h ! x Of sculpture or of both such 

isses of orks, executed and exhibited | 

sons who practise graphic art or the art 

f sculpture for profit and as their main 
” ipa 1On.,. 

1] \ of 19 furtl rovided that repayment 
fd should be made where the whole of the ne/ 
ron s of the entertainment are devoted to philan- 
hrop yr rit le purposes, and the whole of the 

enses of the itertainment do not exceed 30 per 
nt of the rece Ss 

rhe | we \ 1924, del 6 (4), provides that 
entertainments duty sl not be charged on pay 
ents for admissio oO any entertainment wher« 
e ( miss ers of ¢ stoms and Excise ire satis 

h e entertainment has been promoted by a 
ociety or institution of a permanent character estab- 
shed or conducted solely or partly for philanthropic 
w char le urposes, or by two o* more. such 





societies or institutions acting in combination 


hat the 


ment are 


and 


whole of the net proceeds of the entertain- 


devoted to philanthropic or charitabl 
purposes.’ 
i i 


This section further provides that repayment of the 


y paid shall be made where the whole of the 
net proceeds of the entertainment are devoted to 
] : 
philanthropic or charitable purposes, and the whok 


expenses of the entertainment do not: exces 
of the receipts. 
part ol the 


ermanent character and the 


section re lates to SOcic ties of 


The first 


second to isolite 
florts, 

The present position with reference to entertain 
I devoted to philin- 


which are 
is therefore us 


the proceeds of 
iropic or charitable pur] 
foll 


OHOWSs : 


Oses 


under the Act cf 


whole of the gross takings ar 


(a) Eexemp ion may be claimed 


1916 where the 
given to charity. 
} 





(b) Exemption may be claimed under the Act of 
1924 where the Commissioners are sat 
on three points: 


(1) that the entertainment is promoted by 


society ol a character 

(2) that such 
ducted sole ly or 
or charitable purposes and 

3) that the whole of the net 
devoted to charity. 

} 


permanent 
established or co 


society Is 


partly for philanthropi 


proceeds art 


under the Act of 
the nel proceeds ot 
devoted to charity 


Repayment ve claimed 


may 


where the whole of 





the entertainment are 


the expenses do not exceed 50 per cent. of 

the receipts. 
In order to obtain exemption under (b) above, 
the Commissioners must be satisfied that all, and 


exemption 
which — ar 
a society of a per 


conditions of 
tertainments 
given by 


not merely one, of the three 
with. Ei 


ellorts, not 


yn plied 
isolated 

manent character, cannot 
this head, but only under 
The intention of the 


obtain exemption unde 
(c) above. 


Government in granting the 





exemption from duty given by (b) above was to 
benefit charities and not operatic and dramatic 
societies, otherwise they would have been subsidis- 
ing the amateur as distinguished from the profes 
sional stage. It will be noted that in order to 


obtain exemption under this provision it is necessary 


to satisfy the Commissioners, amongst other things, 
that the society claiming exemption is 


itable 


establishe: 


partly for char purposes. The 


exisl- 








ence of au rule in a society's constitution that its 
profits shall be given to charity is not in_ itself 


sufficient to for charit- 
addition, that 
a guarantee that it will 


prove that it is established 
must 


has in fact given, or give 


11 ‘ 
ible purposes. It show, in 


give, substantial sums to charity. 
One society which recently claimed exemption 
under this provision had during an existence of 


fourteen years given a total sum of only £16 to 
1 


charity. It could not seriously I contended that 
was established solely or partly for 
This was a socie ty established 
amusement, which, if it hap- 





this society 
charitable 


solely for its 


purpose s. 


own 
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ned to have profit gave them to charity, b » any such standard; but it must be borne in 
e raising of money for charity was certainly not nd that one of the conditions of exemption is that 
of its serious business. 


Commissioners must be satisfied that a society 
Where, then, is the line to be drawn, and wl s est 


tablished or conducted solely or partly for 





{init rule is to be adopte 1 to determine whether ritable purposes, and they are entitled to lay 

not a society’s charitable contributions are of wn reasonable rules by which they will be guided 
sufficiently substantial character to entitle it. to n adjudicating upon the existence or non-existence 
xemption ? f this condition of exemption. 

The Commissioners are entitled to be reasonably In order to secure uniformity of administration in 
satisfied that a society claiming exemption is est ling with claims for exemption under this head, 





shed solely or partly for charitable purposes, and the Commissioners have laid down the Working 








decided that the only practicable method Rules contained in Leaflet No. 14, which state in 

ling whether or not a_society’s charitabk etail the conditions necessary to satisfy them as to 
butions are of a sufficiently substantial char t society's charit e constitution. This leaflet may 
ter to entitle it to exe mption is to take the e obtained at all local Customs Offices, and should 


its charitable donations bear to its carefully perused before any claim is presented, 
that the Act itself contains mn KF. Huserr Jessor, LL.B. 


u a percentage standard, ds thi of the National Amatet 
Commissioners are acting ultra 





, Solicitor, President 
ty Operatic and Dramatic 


vires in settin issocialion, 
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THE SALLE LOBEL SCHOOL the theme is entirely distinct from that ot 
; . : ** Outward Bound,’ to which it bears a superticial 
The third annual demonstration of the S Lobel i ri ’ % ; ital 
, A 99 resemblance. he centra 1dea Is tha thougnis 
Schoo] was given in the Houldsworth Hall, Man : or ; , = 
ur erlal facts, and the dramatic force of the 
ester, on September 30. The proceeds wer j 1 a en : F 
‘ S “as second act depend upon the materialization of 
oted to the Sunshine Home for Blind Babies. : mT ’ at i ; , 
: et good and evil thoughts. 
The 2ZY Orchestra, under Mr. T. H. Morrison, Pai Ape o we aoe 
, : Phe Festival of Arts and Letters, which will be 
mtributed very largely to the success of the eve , : : 1 
; : andl ee ar held half-yearly at the Spring Gardens Galleries, 
I and most KINdly JANE their se vices, . ~s . : 
i aie ; has been organized by the Panton Arts Club. The 
The programme was interesting and of avery a ee ce . : 
: : . : nex Festival will open towards the end of Novem- 
1 nature, comprising orchestral numbers, 1: : 
; . : er The object of the movement is to fina open- 
matic recitals, many dances, a one-act play, on / ‘ : 3 ae 
; ‘ ta : ings for new talent, and the syllabus includes 
two songs, and a fencing display. - : “WE 
1 ' “ae ; s eee dramatic as well as literary competitions. 
D’shoara Sali Lobel, of Roumania, the Pring ipal ‘ 3 . owe es 
. “ In connexion with the Festival, a costume ball 
f th scnool, made ler first ippearance n wn - r A tae ; 
a ; aa : : s to be held at the Spring Gardens Galleries in 
Andalusian danee by Granados, which suited hes : . 13 . 
: - , | Imirably i ; Decen r in aid of the Pri Fund of the Festival. 
ensely emotion stvl idmirably, }a Oone-at . a . 
a _ eae Miss Lily Brayton, as President of the Dramati 
y especially written for her by Barbarini Paul re - 6 4 | | bal] 
1 1 : ection, is a member ¢ tne Ommiultee Tor the all, 
she took the fanciful part of Deifdree, and later, . amy: r : Nites 
ee oe ose ae 1 it Is anticipated that a number o srominent 
recit from Othello,”’ she played Desdemona ae le “15 : ‘ Parti I ; 
: ; ’ heatrical people will be present articulars as t 
the Othello of Mr. D. E. Ormerod. Gi ab : seas - 
: at ; a late and price of tickets may be obtained trom. the 
The dances and recitals of Miss LGb Inge : . : 
: 3 ; S etary at the Spring Gardens Galleries. 
s were among the most cnar : E M | 
e pt estifving much et 
or} S a te Ing 
: gE P OK 
nb tsu demonstration ere eres LIVERI Ol 
g vallets were exceptionally ( have received the first number of the new 
’ ally presented, the one a_ littl nd enlarged series of the Playguer, the monthly 
CI se fantasy and the other a Roumanian ballet, journal of the Liverpool Playhouse Circle. It is 
need to national music and performed for the ctively printed, witl graceful cover, and 
s ne in’ England. The finale was a Gips seems to us, on the whole, a model of what such 
Vance of Brahms’s by Miss Libel, in which, per magazine should be—neither too ambitious in 
s, she is happi st of all. bi. ae scope nor too confined to matters of purely local 
. LON eee nterest. Mr. Gordon Craig, for instance, contri- 
-ONDON FESTIVAL butes a valuable and characteristic paper on 
It ay which won the prize of the Festival of * Theatrical Periodicals,’? and then we have a 
‘ts and Letters, held last July at the Spring leading article on the relation of the Playgoer to 
mardens Galleries, was ‘* Over the Border,”’ by he Theatre, followed by notes on the activities of 
lhirza M. Hounsfield. This play, which will be he Playhouse Circle, a brief section on ‘* What 
roduced next year under the auspices of the Others are Doing,’’ some comments on recent works 
restival, involves a use of the supernatural, the t the Liverpool Playhouse, and a Book Page. Th 
ond act being enacted in the other world: vhole sells at the modest price of thre pence 


“NJ 
w 
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ENETER 


Exeter, which 


DRAMA LEAGUE, 


1925 
had a long tradition of com- 


its own 


has 


petent has maintained 


branch of — the 


acting, 
Drama past five 
years, and produced successfully such plays as ** Th 
Pigeon ’ (Galsworthy), ‘* The Will’? (Barrie), 
the Mollus¢ (Davie . Esther (Maseti Jd’s 
translation of ** Candida ’’ (Shaw), ** The 
the last two “© Tine 
performed as a pastoral play. 
members, and our 
open with a the Newton 
\bbot Repertory Company (founded by our member, 
Dr. L. du Garde 
‘** The Dover 
the Field ’’ (Turner), 
(Bennett), and ** The 


amateul 


League for the 


Racine), 
(Sheridan), and 
Tale ’’ 


VW now 


acts of 


number over 300 


season is lo Visit [rom 
Peach), and to include productions 
(Milne), ‘* The Lilies of 
The Great Adventure ” 
Truth about Blayds ’’ (Milne) 
The fortnightly readings, which have been popular 


Road 


in the past, are to be continued with ‘* The Playboy 
of the Western World (Synge), ‘ The ‘Title ” 
ett), ** The Return of the lrodigal ’? (Hankin), 
Wife ”’ (Phillpotts). c.. ®. 


(Ben 


nd ** The Farmer's 


‘*OUTWARD BOUND ” AT 


On Saturday, October 19, 


SHOREDITCH 


Vane’s curious 
‘* Outward Bound,’’ was given with suc- 
Shoreditch Drama League at the 
Town Hall. So much has already been 
.bout that we here 
reference 


Sutton 
‘ pl Ly aD 
by the 
Shore dite h 


cess 


written this play shall content 


ourselves only with t to the players. 


Phe outstanding performance, we think, was tha 
of the 


young 


business sinner *’ Lingly a very promis 
man, Mr. J. Dower. Next, in 


was the impersonation of 


oul 
\nn 
sincerity and tender pathos by 
Miss Nelly Dean, as Mrs. 
excellent. Mr. 


exquisite 
Piven reat 
Miss 
liveden-Banks, was, us 
Calvert did all and more that could le 
ith Henry, while Mr. Alfred Narb« 
his way through as the Rev. W. 


Margaret Jones. 
usual, 


rough 
Duke. 
solemnity was the keynote of Mr. J. 
of Scrubby. 


hole 


Lellamy’s impersonation 
The pe on the w . 
creditable one—by far most evenly-balanced we 
member this Society have given. Without 
al excellence ol 


formance Was an extremely 


racting from the 


ything gene! 


show as a whole, one or two errors might profit- 
lor instance, Mr. Dower must 
with the 
in her place, must cultivate 
Wildman 
Mr. 


hands: on 


be pointed out 


iinly endeavour to dispense services of 
while she, 


Mr. 


elocution. 


a prompt Fe 


stage whisper. must go in for a 


serious course of Bert Calvert must 
learn to control his one or more occa- 


sions I nearly froze in my seat as | thought he was 
to fling his hands down at my head. 

Miss Eileen 
table-legs, chair-legs, and bee 
which the unfortunate per- 


bewildered way, sometimes 


-OInNY 


— se 


The * production =e (;rouse Was a 
i it forest of 


in and out of 


formers stumbled their 


seatteri bottles from which cascades of foam- 
the time the players trying 

they 
should 
platform 


Hall for 


strict 


g bass 
1: 1 
ing liquor ran, and a 


characters : 
woman. We 
space on. the 


seriously to act p to ** dead 
and 

limited 
Shoreditch 
have 


were heroes to a man 


have thought the 


by the Town dance 


uld 


roperty-plot unnecessary. 


provided 
orchestras we adherence to 


A. H. W. 


made a 


he author’s 
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PHE OLD GODOLPHINITE PLAYERS 


The Old Godolphin Players gave their first pro 
September 25 at the Victoria Hall, 
Salisbury, in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Love’s Labours Lost.” 
had been got together under the 
Miss Muriel de Castro, who had 
given a large part of the summer months to coach 
ing the different groups of players. 


duction on 
\ strony cast 
management of 


The result wag 
a very finished and most spirited performance, which 
did full justice to both the whimsical and fantastie 
humour of this early comedy. There was little of 
the stiffness common among amateurs, nor, on the 
other hand, were even the 
though the acting of Dull 
by-play, and Don Armado’s 
off by his page. 


comic parts overdone, 
and Costard was full of 
strut was duly takeg 
Of the more serious characters, 
the parts of the Navarre and of Biron, 
the men, particularly well sustained 
by Miss Margaret Chilton and Miss Mary Dalston 
respectively, while Miss Natasha Harris made a 
most dignified and natural princess, to which the 


Miss Molly Harrower served 


King of 


among were 


Rosaline of 
foil. 

The whole performance was a striking proof of 
what may be done by a hard-working and clever 
producer for, though it was only possible to hold two 
full rehearsals, every seemed to know her 
place on the stage, and the movements were as free 
ind natural as at the end of where 
each is familiar with the and can 
respond to it 


Vivacious 


as an excellent 


actor 


a long run, 


others’ play 


MIDDLESBROUGH. 


\ dramatic recital given recently in the 
Linthorpe Assembly Rooms in aid of the Middle 
brough Voluntary Care Tuberculosis scheme by the 
pupils of Miss Ivy Smithson. 

Mhe scene from Shakespeare’s ‘* Twelfth Night” 
and a one-act play entitled ‘* Followers,’’ by Harold 
Brighouse, were the principal items presented by 
the adults. The children’s dramatization of “ The 
King’s Breakfast,’? by A. B. Milne, was praise 
worthy. The recital of Jean Ingledew’s ‘* The High 
Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire,’? was a tribute 
to Miss Smithson’s work on elocution. The audience 
expressed their appreciation of work rarely done by 
juveniles. 


Was 


THE MOURNING BRIDE. 

On Sunday evening, November 22, Mr. Montague 
Summers will present for one performance only “The 
Mourning Bride,’’ thus completing the full cycle of 
since all of this author’s comedies 
been already given in London during recent 

The play will be given at the Scala Theatre 
London, W.1, and will be produced by Henryq 
Oscar. Tickets may be obtained from Miss Brow 
low, 11 Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C.2. 


Congreve’s plays, 
have 
years, 


THE PRENTICE PLAYERS 
This society is giving a performance of ‘‘ James 
the Less,” by E. A. Castell, on Nov. 25, at Birk 
beck College, London, in aid of the Appeal Fund for 
the four Women’s Colleges in Oxford. Tickets from 
Miss Iris Capett, 67 Sydney Street, Chelsea. 

















Laura Smithson 


L.R.A.M., Elocution Double Diploma. 
Of the ‘‘ Old Vic.’’ Shakespeare Co., and 
principal West End Theatres. Director of 
the Stratford-on-Avon Shakespeare Festival 
Summer School of Elocution 1913—1920, 
and of Folkestone Summer School of 

Drama, 1924. 


Recommended by : 


SIR F. R. BENSON 

MISS LILIAN BAYLIS 
MISS GLADYS COOPER 
MISS EDITH CRAIG 
LADY GOMME 

BEN GREET, ESQ. 
WILLIAM POEL, ESQ. 
MISS SYBIL THORNDIKE 


#* 


THE COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN 
VOICE PRODUCTION AND DRAMATIC 
TRAINING INCLUDES 
Breathing, Enunciation, Expression, Ges- 
ture, and English Phonetics. Stammering 


and other defects of speech corrected. 
Plays Produced. 


Address : 
102 Abbey Road Mansions, N.W.8, 
and Gaiety Theatre, W.C.2. 
Telephone: Maida Vale 3444 


a 


NORTHERN CONNECTION 
Directed by 


Ivy Smithson 


Co-Director of Folkestone Summer School 

of Drama, 1924, who visits weekly Darling- 

ton, Middlesbro’, West Hartlepool, Stock- 

ton-on-Tees, and is the local representative 

of the London Poetry Society Examinations. 

Amateur Societies Advised and Plays 
Produced. 


Address : 


One Ropner Terrace, Stockton-on-Tees, 
Co. Durham. 


ST. PANCRAS 
PEOPLE’S THEATRE 


AND 
DRAMATIC ART CENTRE 
36 TAVISTOCK PLACE, W.C.1 (Tel. Mus. 346) 
Director and Producer: Miss MAUDE SCOTT. 


WEEKLY PERFORMANCES 
Thursdays and Saturdays throughout the 
season. List of plays may be had on 

application. 
KEEN AMATEUR ACTORS ARE 
NEEDED 


for the Repertory Company. 





DAY AND EVENING CLASSES IN 
Elocution, Acting, Dancing, Fencing, Play 
Production, etc., in connection with the 

above. 
Many opportunities for public appearance 
of students. 


Prospectus on application. 














THE SECOND HALF-YEARLY 


Festival of Arts & Letters 


(Organized by the Panton Arts Club) 


will be held during November and 
December at the Spring Gardens 
Galleries, Trafalgar Square 


President of Literary | 
Section \ 

President of Dramatic | 
Section 


>» JOHN DRINKWATER 


LILY BRAYTON 


COMPETITIONS IN LITERATURE, MUSIC, 
DRAMATIC AND PICTORIAL ART 


The Literary Competitions include aCompetition 
for a play which will be performed by the winners 
of the Dramatic Competitions. 

A COSTUME BALL will be held on Nov. 30th. 
Tickets (10/6) on application to the Secretary, Ball 
Committee, Festival of Arts and Letters, Spring 
Gardens Galleries. 

Closing Date for Entries, all Sections, Nov. 23rd. 
For particulars of Competitions, Syllabus and Entry Form, 
write, enclosing 1/1 in stamps or postal note, to the Secre- 
tary, Festival of Arts and Letters, Spring Gardens Galleries, 
Tratalgar Square, S.W.1 

















THE 


Studio Theatre 


SWANAGE 








Myths, Fantasies and Humoresques 


played in Mime and Dance 
to Voice and Virginals 


Costumed, Staged and Produced by Hilda 
Spencer Watson and Sung by Norman 
Notley 


Different Series of one week’s performances 


at intervals, and at 


Christmas, Easter, 


Whitsuntide, and during the Summer Season. 


PERFORMANCES GIVEN 
DURING THE YEAR 


SEPTEMBER, 1924 


The Sign Post 

Out of the East 

The Early Morning 

The City 

The Birds 

T -e Slave 

An Interrupted Aft r- 
noon 

Spring's Herald 

Summer Paean 


OCTOBER, 1924 


The Sentimental Poet 
O Yes Very 

Amidst the Myrtles 
The Birdcatchers 
The Contest 

Petite Image de Boi 
Pan and Syrinx 


DECEMBER, 1924 


The Princess and the 
Swineherd 
Matilda Highbrow 
Speaketh 
Man Explains 
Morning Song 
Evening Hymn 
Walk Shepherdess, 
Walk 
Future Performa 


es in Nov., Dec., 


Flving Horse 


Mary of the Rose 
Garden 
An Egyptian Allegory 


APRIL, 1925 


Colour 

The Bla kbird 

No Matter 

The Scarecrow 

Three Moments in the 
day of Anita the 
Child 

Demeter 
and Persephone 


JUNE, 1925 


The Argonauts 
Demeter 
nd Persephone 


JULY, 1925 


The Argonauts 
Demeter 
and Persephone 


AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 


The Princess and the 
Swineherd 

and some Fantasies 

and Jan.: 


and ‘* Dionysus.”’ 








PLAYS FOR THE PEOPL 


Unper tHE EpitrorsHie oF MONICA EWER. 


One Act Plays. Paper, 1s. Each. 
‘* THE BRUISER’S ELECTION.”’ 
By STEPHEN SCHOFIELD. 
\ rollicking one act election farce. Easy to act and sta 
Working-class interior. Four men, one boy, and two wome 


** MRS. JUPP OBLIGES.” 
By MARGARET MACNAMARA. 
little one act comedy on the housing question, 
charwoman outwits a week-ender over a_ cotta 
ul: asy to act. Scene—an interior empty save 
ye chair Three women. 


‘* THE GREAT DAY.’’ By dH. cECIL FIsHE 
oO t. A poignant study of clerkdom, beaten and 
missive, trusting to the good wil! of the employers, only 

find that dividends come first. One office set. Nine 


charact 


Longer Plays. Boards, 3s. 6d. Each. 


‘* THE RISING SUN.”’’ 
Translated by CHRISTOPHER ST. JOHN 
from the Dutch of HERMAN HEIJERMANS. 
An exquisite study in idealism and the philosophy 
laughter. One middle-class interior for the four acts. 
teen men and four women. 


‘“* A PLACE IN THE SHADE.’’ 
By IAN RANKIWN 
\ charming satire on royalties and revolutia 
in an imaginary State. A. palace interior and two gard 
exteriors, Seven men, three women, and two children. 
‘‘ THE BEST OF BOTH WORLDS.”’ 
By MONICA EWER 
A study of a woman who found that there were “ dog 
| ids of life, but that she could only touch @ 
of one or two.’ One middle-class interior for the thr 
Six mn and four women. 


“PLAY PRODUCTION: 
FOR EVERYONE 


By MONICA EWER. 
Introduction by Syspit THORNDIKE 
2s. 6d. 


Three acts. 


PRESS OPINIONS :— 
of invaluable information.’’—Ohbserver. 
. containing valuable hints.’’—Scotsman. 

l of sound practical hints... with a us 
bliography.""—Times Literary Supplement. 
A vast amount of invaluable information.’’—T.P.’s 
Cassell’s Weekly. 
A very us-ful and well-written book.’’—Referee. 
Every one of the hints is absolutely 





sound.’’—Encore. 
Useful and practical.’’"—Stage. 

“We can cordially recommend this little book."’—Drama 

rh most comprehensiv ind practical handbook for @ 
amateur I have yet seen.’’—Queen. 

\ veritable bible for amatcurs . . . brilliant.""—Sportsmang 

most useful and at the same time one of @ 

ik bout amateur acting.’’—Vincula ; 

hensive, and non-controversial.”"—D@ ly 

‘ Simply invaluabl 


‘“* Any amateur 
: : 


"—ConaL O’Riorpan in The New Lead@ 
society which in future ignores this book Wi 
ec asking for any failure it may incur."—GeraLp GovLD ml 
the Labour Magazine. 


THE LABOUR PUBLISHING COMPANY LTD 
38 GREAT ORMOND STREET, LONDON, W G 
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